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I 


[N  the  past  half  century  no  other  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  has  been 
so  much  to  the  fore  in  public  discussion 
and  agitation  as  the  railway  business, 
hiring  the  earlier  half  of  this  period  the 
roblem  that  chiefly  concerned  American 
ommunities  was  how  to  obtain  more  and 
lore  railroads,  while  during  the  latter 
alf  they  have  sought  to  restrain  and 
sgulate  the  railroads.  No  other  one 
ubject  receives  more  legislative  attention. 
From  1912  to  1915  there  were  intro- 
uced  into  Congress  and  the  state  legis- 
itures  more  than  three  thousand  bills 
elating  to  railroads,  four  hundred  and 
orty-two  of  which  were  enacted  into  law. 
lome  of  these  measures  were  necessary  or 
lesirable  in  order  to  increase  the  safety  of 
ravel,  or  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
lublic  in  some  other  worthy  way.  IMany 
aore,  however,  served  only  to  hamper  the 
^timate  activities  of  the  railroads,  to 
xeate  useless  positions,  or  to  add  burdens 
)f  expense  to  the  companies,  while  in  no 
ray  increasing  safety  or  efficiency.  Much 
)f  the  railroad  legislation  of  recent  years 
mswers  this  description. 

RAILWAY  BUILDING  AT  LOW  EBB 

So  successful  have  these  efforts  been 
hat  new  construction  of  railway  mileage 
las  practically  ceased.  More  than  four- 
icore  roads,  with  mileage  enough  to  form 
nore  than  a dozen  transcontinental  lines, 
ind  representing  a capitalization  of  over 
{2,000,000,000,  have  succumbed  to  the 
ncreasing  burdens  and  have  passed  into 
he  hands  of  receivers.  It  has  become 


almost  impossible  to  enlist  capital  in  rail- 
road development  on  terms  that  the  roads 
are  able  to  offer. 

In  this  harrying  sort  of  regulation,  as 
well  as  in  the  public  attitude  which  it 
represents,  there  is  evident  a serious  mis- 
conception of  the  situation  and  fimctions 
of  the  country’s  transportation  lines.  The 
railroads  are  the  servants  of  the  public. 
They  exist  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
commerce  of  the  nation  in  the  most  rapid, 
economical  and  efficient  manner.  In  so  far 
as  they  fall  short  of  this  ideal  they  fail 
in  their  duty  to  the  public,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  are  prevented  by  publicly  imposed 
restrictions  from  realizing  it,  the  public 
is  hurting  itself.  Every  cent  that  the 
railroads  pay  out  for  wages  and  for  supplies 
is  drawn  from  the  public.  If  the  public 
adds  to  the  cost  of  railway  operation  by 
stringent  and  hurtful  restrictions,  the 
public  ultimately  must  foot  the  bill  either 
in  increased  rates  for  transportation  or  in 
depreciated  service,  which  is  felt  by  every 
form  of  industry,  because  it  handicaps 
business  and  prevents  it  from  attaining  its 
full  possibilities  of  growth  and  expansion. 

All  this  is  simple  and  self-evident  enough . 
But  one  need  only  glance  over  the  legis- 
lation enacted  or  proposed  in  connection 
with  every  phase  of  railroad  activity  to 
realize  that  it  is  far  from  being  widely 
understood.  There  is  in  many  of  these 
accomplished  or  attempted  enactments 
the  plain  assumption  that  the  railroads 
are  tyrants  seeking  to  oppress  the  public 
and  must  for  that  reason  be  curbed;  that 
the  interests  of  the  railways  and  those  of 
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the  mass  of  the  people  are  opposed;  that 
every  form  of  railroad  activity  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  inspected  and  tied  up 
in  red  tape;  and  that  the  public  welfare 
may  be  promoted  by  preventing  railroad 
prosperity.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been 
instances  in  which  railroad  officials  have 
abused  their  power  or  betrayed  their 
trust.  The  important  point,  however,  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  remedies  attempted, 
instead  of  preventing  abuses,  have  reacted 
upon  the  public  by  making  it  impossible  for 
the  railroads  to  serve  the  public  efficiently. 

As  servants  of  the  public,  the  same  rules 
hold  good  in  the  treatment  of  the  railroads 
as  of  other  servants.  If  they  are  starved, 
they  cannot  do  their  work  properly.  If 
they  are  hampered  and  interfered  with 
at  every  step,  if  one  member  of  the  em- 
ployer’s family  gives  orders  directing  them 
to  do  certain  things,  and  another  member 
issues  orders  directly  contrary,  they  cannot 
get  through  their  tasks  at  all.  If  their 
pay  is  reduced  or  kept  stationary,  while 
their  cost  of  living  steadily  increases,  they 
will  be  driven  out  of  their  positions,  and 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  them  left  to 
do  the  work  required. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  ACCEPTED 

The  very  definition  which  describes 
railroads  as  servants  of  the  public  admits 
that  their  activities  are  properly  subject 
to  public  regulation.  In  fact  there  is 
hardly  a railroad  executive  in  the  country 
who  does  not  accept  the  principle  of  public 
regulation,  however  much  he  may  decry 
the  deficient  methods  by  which  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied  in  actual  practice.  As  time 
goes  on,  regulation  is  likely  to  be  extended 
to  a much  greater  degree  than  at  present. 
What  is  needed  rather  than  more  regula- 
tion is  more  intelligent  regulation.  The 
longest  step  forward  that  could  be  taken 
in  encouraging  the  railroads,  in  helping 
the  public,  and  in  improving  the  relations 
between  the  two,  would  come  from  a clear 
appreciation  of  the  duty  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  treatment  by  the  one  as  well  as 
of  loyal  and  efficient  service  by  the  other. 

While  many  laws  and  regulations  affect- 
ing railways  now  on  the  statute  books 
might  well  be  erased,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  phases  of  railroad 
activity  in  connection  with  which  the 
public,  for  its  own  protection,  should  exer- 


cise its  dominant  power  to  a greater  degr 
than  it  has^in  the  past.  This  applies,  f^ 
example,  to  the  subject  of  the  wages  pai! 
to  railroad  employes.  Railroad  wage 
are  a matter  of  direct  public  concer 
because  the  public  pays  every  bit  of  th: 
annual  railway  bill  of  nearly  a billio 
and  a half  dollars.  Obviously  the  roac 
cannot  pay  out  this  money  until  they  ha'v 
collected  it  from  the  public.  Yet  in  th 
important  matter,  which  directly  affects  tl 
cost  of  transportation  to  a greater  degn 
than  any  other  single  factor,  the  public  i 
the  past  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  say. 

At  the  present  moment  an  issue  has  bei 
raised  over  the  wages  of  a segment  of  tl 
great  army  of  a million  and  three  quarte 
railway  workers  of  the  country.  The  foi 
powerful  unions  of  train  service  er 
ployes,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomoti' 
Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomoth 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the  Order 
Railway  Conductors,  and  the  Brotherhoc 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  have  formulat( 
demands  which,  if  granted,  will  increa 
their  pay  approximately  twenty-five  p 
cent.  This  advance  in  wages  would  app 
to  every  railroad  in  the  United  Stat( 
It  is  estimated  by  the  executive  committ 
of  the  Association  of  Western  Railwa 
that  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  m 
would  add  $100,000,000  a year  to  t 
payrolls  for  engineers,  firemen,  conductc 
and  trainmen.  To  anyone  familiar  wi 
the  conditions  of  American  railways 
recent  years,  it  is  obvious  that  the  roa 
cannot  assume  an  added  burden  of  $10i 
000,000  a year,  or  anything  Uke  that  su: 
unless  they  can  increase  freight  rates 
add  an  equal  amount  to  their  incomi 
Thus  the  direct  financial  interest  of  t 
public  in  the  decision  of  this  particu: 
wage  issue  is  unusually  clear. 

The  situation  contains  another  pos 
bility  of  the  deepest  importance  to  t 
public.  If  the  unions  present  their  < 
mands,  and  if  these  demands  are  rejeci 
by  the  railway  managers,  as  they  undou’ 
edly  will  be,  the  next  step,  in  accordai 
with  the  usual  procedure  in  previous  C( 
troversies  of  the  sort,  will  be  a vote  by  1 
members  of  the  unions  placing  in  the  hai 
of  the  executive  heads  of  their  organi 
tions  authority  to  call  a strike.  T 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  four  men  ' 
power  at  a word  to  paralyze  the  transp 
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;ation  system  of  the  coimtry  and  to  pre- 
dpitate  the  first  railroad  strike  of  national 
extent  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

What  such  a strike  would  mean  to  the 
American  people  cannot  be  set  forth  in 
mere  facts  and  figiures.  It  can  be  dimly 
Imagined  by  those  who  realize  what  an 
ptimate  and  vital  part  railway  transpor- 
tation plays  in  every  industrial  activity 
bf  the  country. 

There  is  scarcely  a person  in  any  part 
3f  the  land  who  would  not  be  immediately 
affected  if  the  milhons  of  busily  turning 
wheels  on  our  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway  were  to  stop  for  a 
single  day.  If  the  tie-up  continued  for  a 
week,  the  blow  to  the  industry  of  the 
bountry  would  be  greater  than  that  caused 
by  any  panic  of  recent  history.  To  the 
big  cities  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
to  the  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  it 
would  mean  a cutting  off  of  food  supphes 
that  would  place  the  inhabitants  virtually 
in  a state  of  siege.  In  the  case  of  many 
food  products  these  cities  do  not  carry 
on  hand  a stock  sufficient  to  feed  their 
people  for  more  than  a week,  and  in  the 
case  of  some,  such  as  milk  and  fresh  vege- 
tables, supplies  are  replenished  daily. 
The  stoppage  of  transportation,  therefore, 
would  mean  suffering  and  want  to  these 
city  dwellers,  and  if  continued  for  long 
would  threaten  many  of  them  with  actual 
starvation. 

To  the  farmers  of  the  country  a general 
railroad  strike  would  be  a catastrophe, 
only  less  serious.  Cut  off  from  his  market, 
the  farmer  could  not  move  his  produce, 
and  the  price  of  grain  and  other  staples 
would  be  quickly  cut  in  two,  while  the 
market  value  of  more  perishable  articles 
would  disappear  entirely.  The  great  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  country  would  soon 
be  forced  to  close  down  following  the 
declaration  of  a strike  because  they  could 
not  obtain  supplies  needed  for  their 
operation,  nor  could  they  ship  their 
finished  products  to  market.  Their  plants 
would  soon  be  idle,  and  millions  of  men 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  With  the 
Income  of  practically  every  class  of  citi- 
zens either  seriously  cut  down  or  sus- 
pended entirely,  merchants  would  transact 
little  business,  because  there  would  be 
■few  purchasers.  In  short,  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  whole  country  would 


be  virtually  palsied  from  the  moment  the 
railroads  ceased  to  operate.  The  injury 
to  the  railway  companies  and  to  the 
striking  employes  would  be  enormous,  but 
it  would  be  infinitesimal  compared  with 
the  staggering  loss  that  would  fall  upon 
the  general  public. 

PUBLIC  WOULD  SUPPER  MOST 

It  may  be  objected  that  a railway  strike 
of  country-wide  proportions  would  be 
such  a crime  against  the  industrial  welfare 
of  the  country  that  it  cannot  occur.  Un- 
doubtedly railway  managers  and  railway 
employes  alike  would  be  loath  to  engage 
in  such  a desperate  encounter,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  there  never  before  has  been 
a general  railroad  strike  in  the  United 
States  affords  no  assurance  that  one  may 
not  arise  out  of  the  present  controversy. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  unions  of  train  service 
employes  of  the  whole  country  have  acted 
as  a unit  in  presenting  their  demands,  and 
the  very  fact  that  their  united  action  gives 
them  a tremendous  leverage  of  power  may 
make  them  only  the  more  determined  to 
take  the  ultimate  step  if  it  comes  to  that 
point.  Events  of  the  past  two  years  have 
shown  the  world  how  easily  the  impossible 
may  happen. 

When  a strike  occurs  in  a private  indus- 
try, as,  for  example,  in  the  plants  of  one 
of  the  great  steel  companies,  it  involves 
a certain  degree  of  loss  and  inconvenience 
to  the  pubhc,  but  in  the  case  of  a railway 
strike,  the  public  would  be  by  all  odds  the 
chief  sufferer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  pubhc  stake  in  this  matter  is  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  of  either  the 
employer  or  the  employe,  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  simple  wisdom  for  the  public, 
through  its  elected  representatives,  to 
take  some  action  and  to  provide  some 
machinery  for  protecting  itself  against 
such  a strike. 

In  the  dispute  that  has  just  arisen,  if 
both  sides  stand  to  their  guns,  apparently 
the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  a strike 
is  by  means  of  arbitration.  In  the  past, 
when  strikes  have  occurred  or  have  been 
threatened  on  individual  roads  or  on 
groups  of  roads,  the  usual  way  of  settling 
them  has  been  by  the  appointment  to  a 
board  of  arbitration  of  representatives  of 
the  workers,  the  managers,  and  the  general 
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public,  the  latter  holding  the  balance  of 
power.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  make- 
shift for  adjusting  these  difficulties,  because 
the  result  is  seldom  determined  by  consid- 
eration of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
functions  of  the  public’s  representatives 
usually  resolve  themselves  into  the  fram- 
ing of  a compromise  which  yields  some- 
thing, withholds  something,  and  is  satis- 
factory to  neither  party.  This,  however, 
is  the  only  device  by  which  the  public 
at  the  present  time  can  have  any  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  these  disputes. 

In  the  present  controversy  the  railway 
managers  have  made  no  statement  as  to 
the  position  they  will  take  if  a proposal 
for  arbitration  is  submitted  to  them. 
The  leaders  of  the  unions,  however,  while 
they  have  not  gone  to  the  length  of  an 
official  declaration  that  they  will  not  ac- 
cept arbitration,  have  made  it  evident  that 
they  are  opposed  to  it.  They  take  the 
position  practically  that  this  is  purely  a 
private  dispute  between  themselves  and 
their  employers,  and  one  with  which  the 
public  has  nothing  to  do.  In  a statement 
given  out  early  in  Febmary  and  signed  by 
the  executive  heads  of  the  four  brother- 
hoods of  train  service  employes,  it  was  made 
very  clear  that  whether  or  not  advances 
in  their  wages  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion Was  a matter  of  indifference  to  them, 
as  was  also  the  possibility  that  the  success 
of  their  movement  might  cause  defaults 
of  interest  and  dividends  and  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  road  and  terminal  im- 
provements of  value  to  the  public.  Hold- 
ing this  view  and  realizing  that,  with  no 
direct  responsibility  to  the  public,  their 
power  has  grown  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  railroads  themselves  in  a trial  of 
strength,  the  unions  are  disinclined  to 
yield  any  part  of  the  advantage  which 
they  now  possess.  It  is  a safe  guess  that 
in  the  final  outcome  the  unions  will  agree 
to  arbitrate  only  in  case  they  feel  that  a 
refusal  would  outrage  public  opinion  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  would  make  impos- 
sible the  successful  prosecution  of  a strike 
by  leading  to  some  drastic  legislative  or 
executive  action  to  force  an  adjustment. 
They  may,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the 
demands  of  the  western  engineers  and 
firemen,  make  their  agreement  to  arbi- 


trate conditional  upon  the  granting  of  j 
certain  specific  concessions  in  advance.  j 

Within  a short  time,  therefore,^  the 
public  must  decide  whether  it  wishes  to- 
tax  itself  a sum  which  may  be  set  at 
roundly  $100,000,000  a year  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  three  hundred  thousand  men 
employed  in  the  railway  train  service. 
This  really  involves,  of  course,  the  neces- 
sity of  determining  the  justice  of  the 
claims  made  by  the  men.  If  they  are  at 
present  underpaid  their  demands  should 
be  granted.  The  public  means  to  be  fair.' 
If  the  public,  with  the  facts  before  it,  were 
satisfied  that  the  men  who  handle  its  trains 
were  receiving  less  than  a fair  living  wage, 
it  would  be  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  workers. 

THE  PUBLIC  AS  JURY 

It  is,  however,  a difficult  matter  for  the 
general  public  to  determine  the  truth  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  It  would  be  much 
easier  for  a governmental  body  to  which 
was  delegated  the  specific  task  of  collecting 
and  weighing  the  facts  in  the  case  to  pass 
upon  it.  As  a matter  of  actual  practice 
few  men  are  able  or  willing  to  give  to  the 
study  of  a situation  such  as  this  the  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  act  the  part  of  jurors.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  general  considerations  which 
the  public  at  large  can  easily  determine, 
and  which  may  be  broadly  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  form  a just  opinion. 

As  every  man  knows,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  materially  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  as  a result  wages  in 
practically  every  kind  of  employment 
have  increased  also.  Among  the  railway . 
employes  these  increases  have  been  more 
numerous,  and  much  more  marked,  in 
the  case  of  train  service  men  who  arc 
making  the  present  demands  than  among 
other  classes  of  employes.  From  1903 
to  1914  the  average  pay  of  the  train 
service  men  has  advanced  in  amounts 
varying  from  thirty  to  forty-two  per  cent. 
Reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  show  that  engineers,  firemen, 
conductors  and  trainmen  receive  an  aver- 
age of  $1,240  a year,  while  the  wages  of 
all  other  employes,  who  form  eighty -two 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  average  about  $700 
a year.  Certainly  as  compared  with  their  ; 
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fellow-workers  upon  the  railways,  the  men 
of  the  “Big  Four”  brotherhoods  are  well 
paid.  If  one  looks  outside  and  compares 
the  wages  received  by  these  men  with 
those  in  other  industries,  where  the 
requirements  are  comparable,  it  is  evident 
that  their  position  is  relatively  an  enviable 
one.  Professor  Scott  Nearing  estimates 
that  the  average  wage  received  by  workers 
throughout  the  coimtry  is  not  far  from 
$600  a year.  If  this  estimate  is  correct, 
the  train  employes  are  twice  as  well  paid 
as  the  average  American  workman.  In  the 
steel  industry,  where  wages  are  higher 
probably  than  in  any  other  great  industry 
of  the  country  except  railroading,  the 
average  for  employes  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration has  just  recently  risen  to  slightly 
over  $900  a year.  As  compared  with 
steel  workers,  therefore,  the  trainmen 
enjoy  an  advantage  of  nearly  forty  per 
cent.  Farmers,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
clergymen  receive,  as  a rule,  something 
less  than  half  the  amount  paid  to  these 
preferred  workers  of  the  railway  lines. 

Not  only  in  the  matter  of  wages,  but  in 
other  conditions  of  employment  as  well,  the 
men  engaged  in  the  operation  of  freight 
and  passenger  trains  have  secured  unusual 
concessions  and  consideration.  In  other 
trades  a man  is  paid  only  for  the  time  he 
is  actually  at  work,  and  if  he  receives  over- 
time for  working  beyond  the  usual  number 
of  hours,  he  is  engaged  in  productive  labor 
during  that  period.  On  the  railways, 
however,  men  are  paid  not  only  for  the 
time  when  they  are  actually  producing 
something,  but  for  all  the  time  when  they 
are  on  duty,  which  includes  in  the  aggre- 
gate millions  of  hours  in  which  they  are 
not  doing  anything  for  which  the  railways 
can  collect  pay.  A compilation  made  from 
the  records  of  a number  of  western  roads 
showed  that  during  the  year  1913-14, 
$1,400,000  was  paid  for  “constructive 
mileage,”  where  the  men  gave  neither 
their  time  nor  the  mileage  paid  for. 

The  public  does  not  control  or  regulate 
the  wages  paid  in  other  industries;  why 
should  it  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
the  railroads?  The  answer  is  easy.  In 
private  industries  the  owners,  if  compelled 
to  advance  wages,  can  increase  the  selling 
price  of  their  products.  This  power  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  owners  of  the 


railroads.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  many  state  commissions 
decide  what  the  income  of  the  railroads 
shall  be.  Wages  bear  a direct  and  vital 
relation  to  freight  and  passenger  rates 
inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
railway  operation  is  for  labor.  Without 
the  power  to  make  the  rates  charged  for 
service  over  their  lines,  railway  managers 
may  be  placed  in  a position  where  they  are 
compelled  to  refuse  demands  of  their 
employes,  even  though  they  feel  that  these 
demands  are  just.  Clearly  the  power  to 
regulate  transportation  wages  should  rest 
in  the  hands  that  fix  transportation  rates. 

PUBLIC  MUST  DECIDE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  arbitration  is  a 
clumsy  and  ineffective  device,  and  that 
at  best  it  affords  only  an  indirect  means 
for  the  public  to  express  its  opinion,  it  is 
a matter  of  first-rate  importance  to  the 
public  to  create  as  quickly  as  possible 
some  effective  agency  for  the  regulation 
of  railway  wages.  Whether  this  task 
should  be  delegated  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  whether  a special 
wage  commission  should  be  created,  or 
whether  the  subject  can  be  handled 
through  some  subsidiary  body  responsible 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  matters  of  detail  to  be  determined. 
The  main  consideration  is  that  whatever 
body  is  entrusted  with  this  work  should 
be  in  a position  to  weigh  all  factors  bearing 
upon  it,  including  the  claims  of  the  less 
well-organized  and  less  well-paid  railway 
employes,  the  income  of  the  railways 
available  for  wage  expenditure,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fairness  to  the  public  of 
increasing  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
increasing  wages,  and  all  other  related 
matters. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  chiefly 
important  that  the  public  should  realize 
that  it  is  directly  involved  in  the  issue  of 
the  controversy  between  the  railways  and 
the  train  service  employes.  The  public 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  pays  the 
railroad  wage  bill,  and  that,  if  wages  are 
advanced,  it  must  stand  the  cost.  The 
public  should  understand  that  the  railways 
are  merely  its  agents  and  servants,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue. 


